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Introduction 

Student learning in the twenty-first century has received considerable attention from 
policymakers, scholars, educators, and even corporate chieftains internationally for three 
reasons. First, humanists argue that individuals need to learn cognitive and socioemotional 
competencies to lead meaningful lives (Dornbusch, Glasgow, & Lin, 1996; Tikly, 2017). 
Second, rationalists underscore the salience of human capital formation, arguing that national 
governments have little choice but to develop the productive potential of their populations for 
economic competitiveness (Valverde, 2014). Third, internationalists and comparatists attribute 
discourses on educational development to the enabling forces of globalization and 
technological advances (Dolby & Rahman, 2008; Spring, 2008). Indeed, it could be argued that 
at no point in the history of human civilization have we witnessed a greater flow of ideas and 
resources across national boundaries, culminating in educational change and development. 

Given the emphasis on student learning, it is unsurprising to find a rich scholarship on 
how schooling and educational developmental trajectories have been negotiated from different 
influences, comprising national (including their representativeness of local constituencies’ 
interests) and transnational sources (Dolby & Rahman, 2008; Dornbusch et al., 1996; Spring, 
2008). Indeed, researchers have contributed to the knowledge base on diverse aspects of school 
organization, including educational aims, curricular content, teachers and teaching, and the 
internationalization of student assessment (Kamens & McNeely, 2009; Paine & Zeichner, 
2012; Tikly, 2017). There is also a complementary literature on broader educational issues 
contextualizing school organizational development (Benavot et al., 2010; Mundy & Menashy, 
2014; Valverde, 2014). These issues may be exemplified by probing questions such as, ‘Who 
should be deciding the education that students receive?’, ‘What resources are being used for 
sponsoring education?’, ‘What does a “good” education look like?’, and ‘Where should 
solutions for solving educational problems be found?’ 

A critical reading of the literature indicates a preponderance of perspectives conveying 
the influence of transnational (vis-d-vis national) influences on the development of schools and 
schooling in sovereign states. Therefore, it is easy, if somewhat misleading, to dismiss the 
influence of national (including regional and local) government influence over educational 
policymaking and practice (Kamens & McNeely, 2009; Lewis, Sellar, & Lingard, 2015). 
National governments may appear to have little agency to resist transnational influences in the 
process of promoting their own national educational agendas. 

This chapter elucidates the relationships between transnational and national influences 
on school organization and, in so doing, provides a balanced, nuanced perspective. While we 
discuss how these different influences impinge on school organization, our approach is 
informed by Bray and Thomas’s (1995) argument that the exegesis of complex educational 
issues should consider societal developments impacting educational policymaking. Therefore, 
we argue that a discussion of broader contextual issues is essential for a more comprehensive 
understanding of the subtle nuances of why and how school organization may be influenced by 
various actors both within and beyond national jurisdictions. Accordingly, we include in our 
discussion how national and transnational influences shape educational policymaking and 
school organization. 


There are three specific objectives in this chapter. First, we affirm the existence of a 
prolific literature explicating transnational influences on school organization and education. 
Our mission is to provide a comprehensive review, taking stock of key arguments, before 
suggesting avenues for future research. Second, we aim to provide a considered perspective on 
how transnational influences have shaped educational development. The third objective is to 
call for attention to the mediating, and at times moderating, influence of national factors in the 
larger discourse on the relationship between transnational influences and educational 
development. A key argument is that with the recent focus on transnational influences on 
educational reform and development largely eclipsing the national, there are at least two 
reasons for presenting a more balanced perspective. First, sovereign governments irrevocably 
control the developmental trajectories of their education systems. Second, enduring societal 
cultures (Dimmock & Walker, 2005) have established distinct school systems. Although these 
cultures are malleable, they still characterize national jurisdictions, and serve to mediate and 
moderate external influences to yield unique school systems. 


School organization — concept and reality 

Prior to gauging the multitude of transnational and national influences, it is important to 
clarify what is meant by ‘school organization,’ on which influences act and impact. At the 
macro level, a key organizational characteristic is the distinction between public and private 
schools, and the degree of competition allowed between schools. At the school level, Danielson 
(2002, p. 43) succinctly defined school organization as ‘how schools arrange the resources of 
time, space and personnel,’ to enhance student learning. This definition fails to emphasize that 
the curriculum is the foundation of school organization. Curriculum is taken here to be the 
expression of a nation’s (and school’s) selection of knowledge, values and skills deemed most 
worthy of passing on from generation to generation (UK Department for Education, 2014). It 
is defined by the selection of subjects and knowledge areas (with relative weightings) enshrined 
in the school mission and timetable (Kelly, 2009). Hence from a time dimension, school 
organization includes the number of days that schooling is provided per year, the fracturing of 
the year into semesters or terms, the length of the school day, and how the day is organized 
into learning schedules. The timetable is the most obvious manifestation of how time is 
organized in schools, allocating time, teachers, students and other resources (e.g., space) to a 
learning program based on a weekly number of hours (or period of time) to each area of 
learning. Students are organized in diverse ways (e.g., via ability grouping) to benefit from 
learning experiences based on several criteria, including age and ability. Teachers are also 
organized in many ways (e.g., departments, year groups, and teams), depending on various 
criteria, including teaching preferences, abilities, and the school mission (Dimmock, 2000). 

Besides the aforementioned structural elements of school organization, a different but 
possibly even more salient part of school organization is concerned with processes (Dimmock, 
2000). Three sets of interrelated processes are crucial in how a school approaches its 
organization: teaching styles and methods, learning experiences, and leadership styles and 
patterns. First, choices are made between ‘student-centered’ and ‘teacher-centered’ teaching 
styles, with each approach being efficacious for specific purposes (Hattie, 2009). Evidentially, 
teacher-centered approaches are more likely to secure higher test results, while student- 
centered approaches are more likely to develop the human capital needed for the knowledge- 
based economy (KBE) (Rotherham & Willingham, 2009). A conundrum for most school 
systems is securing a balance between the two approaches, with a convergence noticeable 
between developed Asian school systems (e.g., Hong Kong, Singapore, and China moving 
towards student-centered) and western systems, which tend towards teacher-centered methods 
(Dimmock & Walker, 2005). 


Choice of teaching methods in turn affects the ways in which students experience 
learning. Here, schools must decide the combination of ways that will best provide a range of 
learning styles and experiences, from promoting students as independent learners, learners in 
groups, and whole-class learners (Rotherham & Willingham, 2009). Partly, these choices also 
depend on the range of learning goals and skills thought desirable for students to achieve. For 
example, deep learning for understanding is better achieved by student-centered learning, 
whereas surface learning, which is often seen as efficacious in securing test results, can be 
effectively transmitted by teacher-centered teaching (Biggs, 1999). Student assessment, 
especially national examinations and international testing such as the Program for International 
Student Assessment (PISA), is increasingly seen as a powerful influence on school 
organization, including what is taught and how (Morris, 2015). 

Leadership is a further part of school organization, particularly the endorsement in the 
patterns of distributed leadership devolving more decision-making power to schools and 
empowering middle-level teacher leaders within schools (Harris, 2004; Spillane & Diamond, 
2007). In the following sections, many of the aforementioned elements of school organization 
are evidently impacted by both transnational and national influences. 


Modus operandi of influential transnational institutions 

Many transnational institutions, such as the United Nations Educational Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO), the Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD), the World Bank, the International Monetary Fund (IMF), the European 
Union (EU), the North Atlantic Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA), and the vAsia-Pacific 
Economic Cooperation (APEC), exert an inexorable influence on schools and education in 
individual countries (Benavot et al., 2010; Dale & Robertson, 2002; Ginsburg et al., 2012; 
Spring, 2008). The legitimacy of these institutions is sustained by the co-creation and 
reproduction of a set of rational expectations governing behavior, which are derived either 
formally (e.g., via ruling bodies) or informally (e.g., using shared values and norms) (Peters, 
2011; Weber, 1946). These institutions can involve multiple stakeholders from the public (e.g., 
schools and national education ministries) and private (e.g., private corporations, corporate 
foundations and groups of businesses) sectors in shaping education in individual countries via 
reciprocal obligations and mutual accountability, risk sharing, and joint responsibility in design 
and execution (Educational International, 2009). Examples of public—private relationships in 
education include infrastructure investment, private operations of public schools, outsourcing 
of educational and non-educational support services, innovation and research, and voucher and 
subsidy schemes (Educational International, 2009). 

These transnational institutions influence educational trajectories in myriad ways. For 
instance, UNESCO (and more generally, its parent organization, the United Nations) promotes 
educational development, science and cultural exchanges as conduits to realizing a more 
cohesive and peaceful world. To this end, it implements initiatives such as the United Nations 
Decade for Human Rights Education (1994—2004), Education for All (EFA), and sponsors 
research projects and conferences. The EFA in particular is a multi-agency initiative involving 
institutions such as UNESCO, UNICEF, and the World Bank that is aimed at enhancing 
educational access for children, youths, and adults via providing early childhood care and 
education, universal primary education, equipping youth and adults with key skills, improving 
adult literacy, promoting gender parity and equality, and enhancing the quality of education 
(UNESCO, 2014). The EFA is premised on promoting education for national economic 
development and as a basic right for individuals (Tikly, 2017). 

Another influential transnational institution, the OECD, promotes educational 
development to improve individuals’ economic and general well-being, and develop economic 
growth and shared values among countries (OECD, 2007). It operates many influential 


education programs. For example, it conducts an international triennial assessment of student 
reading, mathematics, and science literacies via PISA. Results from PISA inform education 
policy and school practices in many countries. More recently, the OECD also launched the 
PISA-Test for Schools program, which is aimed at encouraging and enabling individual 
schools, bypassing national governments, to compare their student performance to the 
subnational and national-level performance for their country (Lewis et al., 2015). The Centre 
for Educational Research and Innovation enables policymakers and researchers access to a 
plethora of publications and statistics (OECD, 2017). The Program on Educational Building 
facilitates international exchange and analysis of matters related to the optimal planning and 
design of educational facilities in educational institutions. 

The third example is the World Bank, which underscores the salience of educational 
development in contributing to human capital and economic competitiveness, asserting that 
human capital is one of the most effective level to combat poverty and inequality and to support 
sustainable economic growth (World Bank, 2007a). The Bank also affirms the role of lifelong 
learning for adaptation to the changing needs of the global knowledge-based economy (World 
Bank, 2003). It achieves its educational goals using different initiatives, including emphasizing 
privatization and the restructuring of school systems (Rideout, 2000), supporting private 
education in developing countries to promote mass education (World Bank, 2007b), and 
encouraging private investment in education through EdInvest (International Finance 
Corporation, 2007). For example, the Bank launched the Global Partnership for Education 
(GPE) as a ‘partnership between donor and developing countries to accelerate progress towards 
the Millennium Development Goal ... of universal primary education’ (World Bank, 2005, p. 
2). The GPE represents donor countries, recipient countries, multilateral agencies, civil society 
organizations, the private sector and foundations (GPE, 2012a, 2012b). It oversees grants from 
donor countries for supporting the educational development of 59 developing countries. 


Neoliberalism and decentralization 

The importance of student achievement to individual well-being and national economic 
productivity has culminated in a global discourse, emanating from and involving some of these 
aforementioned transnational organizations, on whether competitive markets or national 
government control constitute the best ways of organizing schools and informing education 
policymaking (Astiz, Wiseman, & Baker, 2002; Hannaway & Woodroffe, 2003; Levin & 
Belfield, 2003). In the process, many transnational institutions allude to the appeal of the 
invisible hand. However, most sovereign governments also recognize the role of education in 
nation-building and are therefore reluctant to cede control of educational development entirely 
to market forces (Astiz et al., 2002). 

What often results is a hybridized model in many education systems — neoliberalism — 
that relies on market competition and decentralization of educational policymaking to drive 
school excellence within an overarching framework of centralized government control (Levin 
& Belfield, 2003; Spring, 2008). National governments subscribing to neoliberalism rely on 
policy instruments harnessing competitive pressures to drive school behavior (e.g., use of 
school vouchers, tuition tax credits, charter schools) and instruments that promote 
administrative accountability (e.g., via teacher performance-based rewards and sanctions) 
(Hannaway & Woodroffe, 2003). Another facet of this hybridized model is the isomorphism 
in national education systems involving centralization and decentralization (Astiz et al., 2002). 
In particular, educational decentralization is often characterized by state withdrawal, 
privatization, and localization of educational services (Morrow & Torres, 2000). The school 
curriculum is often subject to the contesting forces of centralization and decentralization 
because it represents key inputs in schooling, embody cultural values and norms, and remain 
levers of social control (Carnoy & Levin, 1985). Astiz and colleagues’ (2002) study of different 


national education systems revealed different variants of isomorphism, with some centralized 
systems adopting decentralized policies, and decentralized systems partially adopting 
centralized polices. 

Arguments for neoliberalism in education include being democratic, accountable, and 
responsive to local constituencies, being empowering toward teachers and parents, and being 
able to reward teachers according to market principles (Morrow & Torres, 2000). However, 
neoliberalist models may fail if competition does not impact poor-performing schools, if they 
do not promote educational equity, if parental selection of schools is not based on valid 
academic criteria, if market uncertainty discourages teacher collaboration and school 
innovation, and if schools’ product differentiation compromises the achievement of national 
educational aims (Gill, Timpane, Ross, & Brewer, 2001; Levin & Belfield, 2003). 


Impact of transnational institutions 

Notwithstanding the myriad ways transnational institutions are influencing schools and 
educational development, there are questions as to whether these institutions are achieving the 
impact they desire. The first question pertains to the direction of influence. In many instances, 
it is a case of the transnational institution deciding the aims of education reforms in target 
countries (e.g., Western donor institutions dictating terms to recipients in developing 
countries). National governments and school teachers in target countries may seldom be 
consulted, thereby compromising schools’ buy-in for effective and sustainable reforms. This 
exclusion risks scarce resources not being allocated to critical areas of educational needs in 
individual countries (Benavot et al., 2010). Additionally, the oblivion to realpolitik 
compromises the realization of the educational ideals of transnational institutions (Smith et al., 
2007). Indeed, transnational institutions have sometimes been accused of not adequately 
ensuring that national and local implementation of educational policy and school practice 
reforms is aligned to their global educational agenda (Dale & Robertson, 2002). 

The second question relates to capacity-building for target countries of educational 
reforms. Brady and Galisson (2008) argued for two critical success factors in effective 
transnational multi-stakeholder partnerships. The first is that transnational institutions and 
national governments should jointly determine educational needs and implementation 
strategies instead of transnational institutions unilaterally setting the educational agenda. The 
second is that transnational institutions need to emphasize capacity-building in attitudes, 
knowledge, and skills to support target countries in designing and implementing educational 
reforms in addition to ‘hardware’ investment such as equipment donation, infrastructure 
building, and scholarship disbursements. 


Internationalization of curriculum 

The school curriculum constitutes a prime object of this transnational influence. Global 
interconnectivity among countries impinges on the development of the school curriculum in 
two ways, namely, the proliferation of international schools and the internationalization of 
school curricula. With regards to the proliferation of international schools, these institutions 
may be conceived to be dedicated to achieving two educational aims (Cambridge, 2003; 
Cambridge &Thompson, 2004). The first aim is to instill in students an international 
perspective where they will appreciate humanity and advocate progress and equality for all. 
However, international schools may also aspire to give their students an edge in being globalist 
— the second aim. 

International schools appear to have developed from early isolated institutional efforts to 
meet the educational needs of students whose parents work in international organizations (e.g., 
The League of Nations), and to promote understanding and cooperation among students from 
different countries (Sylvester, 2002; Walker, 2000). The International Schools Association, 


founded in 1951, then promoted the expansion of international schools worldwide via its 
creation of the International Baccalaureate (IB) Diploma Program and the IB Organization in 
the 1960s (Hill, 2002). Another organization that contributed to the proliferation of 
international schools is the Council of International Schools (CIS), founded in 1965. The CIS 
provided a useful platform for educators and researchers to discuss [B-related issues and 
maintained a comprehensive database of international school enrolment and tuition fees. 

Globalization may impact schools via the types of curriculum that students receive in 
both international and non-international schools. There are four types of internationally 
oriented curricula, namely, peace education, global education and multicultural education, 
human rights education, and environmental education, all of which are designed to sensitize 
students to the broad principles of human co-existence, expand their intellectual and social 
horizons, and develop students who would contribute to the well-being of the global collective 
(Dolby & Rahman, 2008; Noddings, 2005; Reardon, 2000). 


Spotlight on teachers and teaching 

The analysis of transnational influences on education will inexorably invoke another 
related variable — student learning. It is noteworthy that student learning has been inextricably 
associated with, and sometimes reduced to, performance in international and comparative 
testing (Lewis et al., 2015). Indeed, results of international testing of student literacies in 
subjects such as reading, mathematics, and science have shown differences in student 
achievement across education systems in various parts of the world, thereby prompting many 
supranational organizations and national governments to benchmark their educational policies 
against those of high-performing educational systems (Lewis et al., 2015). In the process, many 
national governments inexorably converge in their conceptions of critical success factors that 
they deem to be responsible for student learning (Paine & Zeichner, 2012; Robertson, 2012). 

The two critical success factors that are often identified are related to teacher quality and 
teaching. First, there appears to be an emerging global consensus that teacher quality is the 
most critical ingredient for student achievement (Paine & Zeichner, 2012; Robertson, 2012). 
McKinsey & Company made headlines in 2007 when it asserted that, ‘the quality of the 
education system cannot exceed the quality of its teachers’ (Barber & Mourshed, 2007, p. 7) 
and disseminated two reports on top-performing education systems (Barber & Mourshed, 2007; 
Mourshed, Chijioke, & Barber, 2010). Authoritative reports by supranational institutions (e.g., 
the World Bank and the OECD) shape common understandings of the nature of teaching; 
teachers’ requisite knowledge bases; and the recruitment, preparation, and retention of teachers 
(Robertson, 2012). For example, the World Bank initiated the Systems Assessment and 
Benchmarking Education for Results — Teachers (SABER-Teachers) project to shape national 
governing frameworks in teacher accountability (World Bank, 2011). It is disconcerting that 
educational economists were primarily responsible for designing the benchmarking and data 
collection protocols pertaining to teacher polices. Teachers were noticeably absent from the 
process (Robertson, 2012). The OECD provides another example of a supranational institution 
influencing teachers and teaching in its implementation of the Teaching and Learning 
International Survey (TALIS) in 2009 after experiencing relative success in its flagship 
educational program, PISA. TALIS is aimed at collecting empirical data on teaching-learning 
processes from different participating education systems for benchmarking international best 
practices to improve student learning. The convergence of understandings in the role of 
teachers and teaching in student learning has the expected effect of promoting common 
perspectives in the analysis of educational issues and a fallacious belief in the existence of 
shared solutions transferable across educational contexts (OECD, 2011; Schleicher, 2012). 

Notwithstanding the overall emphasis on teacher learning (e.g., see Teacher Education 
and Development Study in Mathematics or TED-M;; Tatto et al., 2012), there is a disconcerting 


theme that effective teachers and teaching depend on the recruitment of talented, competent 
teachers as opposed to the professional development of average teachers (Auguste, Kihn, & 
Miller, 2010; Paine & Zeichner, 2012). The discourse also implies that it is more rational to 
focus on equipping teachers with the technical skills that contribute to student learning than on 
enhancing teachers’ socioemotional development. 

However, we argue that it takes more than talented teachers to develop a child 
holistically. Talented teachers may contribute effectively to student learning in pedagogical 
content knowledge and provide insights to the effective learning of an academic subject area. 
Furthermore, learning cannot be reduced to the acquisition of technical knowledge. Instead, 
effective teachers need also to demonstrate empathy to understand student learning needs to 
imbue in students a deep love for learning. Therefore, teacher professional development should 
also be correspondingly holistic to include both technical training and the development of 
socioemotional competencies. In particular, the latter would enable teachers to find greater 
meaning in their work and to be more adept at facilitating the socioemotional development of 
their students. Furthermore, many national education systems expect schools to imbue in 
students specific sociocultural values characterizing nation building. Obviously, if teachers are 
only trained in pedagogical content knowledge, they may be poorly equipped to realize this 
mission (Paine & Zeichner, 2012). Some scholars also question the notion of a global vision of 
a good teacher or even the development of one (Tatto & Plank, 2007). More realistically, 
teachers and their professional practice are situated in both global contexts of shared pressures 
as much as national and local contexts of particularistic challenges (Shriberg, 2009). 

The second critical success factor articulated in the international discourse on school 
improvement is the tacit acknowledgement of the superiority of particular pedagogies 
(Komatsu & Rappleye, 2017), as exemplified by the role of student-centered teaching, the 
emphasis on developing student intrinsic motivation, and the use of formative assessment. 
However, and somewhat paradoxically, international assessments of student achievement have 
shown that academically high-achieving countries are associated with teacher-centered 
teaching in large classes, high parental and social expectations in learning, and a ubiquitous 
emphasis on high-stake summative assessment (e.g., in Confucian heritage cultures; Komatsu 
& Rappleye, 2017). 

While detractors may argue that students in these high-performing systems excel 
academically at the expense of a more holistic development, it cannot be denied that these 
characteristics contradict expectations from pedagogies premised on the so-called mainstream 
student educational psychology that is largely derived from Anglo-American contexts (Arnett, 
2008). In these contexts, students are assumed to be autonomic and less affected by parental or 
social expectations, and where national developmental trajectories are more holistic. The 
difficulties in identifying a globally relevant formula for educational success are evident in the 
observed hybridity in education systems incorporating both transnational and national elements 
(Vavrus & Bartless, 2012). For example, teaching-learning may be more accurately described 
as undergoing iterative cycles of development that are better described as ‘globalized localism’ 
and ‘localized globalism’ in some contexts (De Sousa Santos, 2006). 

The assumptions of the contribution of quality teachers and teaching also trivialize the 
potential contribution of socioeconomic factors at the national, community, and family level 
on student achievement (Dornbusch et al., 1996; Sirin, 2005; Tan, 2015, 2017; Waithaka, 
2014). The heavy emphasis on school-level factors such as teachers and teaching in the search 
for an educational panacea therefore cannot but appear to be incomplete at best. Nonetheless, 
de facto, current transnational and national influences are re-conceptualizing schools and 
schooling in the twenty-first century, and it is to this theme the following section now turns. 


Transnational and national influences are transforming conceptions of 
education and school organization 

Compellingly, not only are transnational—national influences changing schooling and 
school organization, they are increasingly shaping global educational reform agendas, and 
dictating a fundamental re-conceptualization of what is education. This claim is exemplified 
by three broad movements: the rationalization of education emphasizing evidence-based policy 
and practice, the assumption that all educational problems can be managed via standardized 
solutions, and the implied logic that the pursuit of international educational standards leads to 
educational excellence and quality. Each of these themes is the focus of this section. 


Evidence-based policy and practice 

As Valverde (2014) argued, education policy across the globe now emphasizes the 
importance of quality outcomes for students and societies. Maximizing the productivity of 
system policymaking and schools as organizations delivering teaching and learning are seen as 
key goals (Hanushek & Woessman, 2010). Policymakers see strong links between the 
performance of their education systems and the competitive standing of their nations in the 
global marketplace. Governments compare the quality of their educational outcomes with those 
of competitive nations. Valverde (2014) claimed that many global, international and 
increasingly domestic agencies support education systems in accepting internationally derived 
definitions of quality, making them the focus of policy. These agencies he terms, ‘radical 
advocates of education’ (Valverde, 2014, p. 575). Chapman and Salokangas (2012) 
exemplified how education policy in eventuated in a common set of school interventions in the 
case of low-performing, independent, state-funded schools in the UK, the US, and Sweden. 
These interventions include a shift from the individual school to ‘federal’ efforts comprising a 
group of schools to centralize the coordination of school functions, exploit administrative 
economies of scale, provide continuous professional development and career advancement for 
staff, cater for the specific needs of struggling schools, and promote a common identity. 
Valverde (2014) went on to state that transnational institutions set targets, develop instruments, 
and collect, compare and disseminate indicators to monitor the standards and performance of 
member systems. However, there seems little empirical substantiation for the notion that 
pursuing quality standards actually delivers increased quality (Valverde, 2014). Finland, 
Singapore, and Korea did not become leading education systems because of their participation 
in, and conformity to, PISA’s or other international assessment regimes’ standards. Rather, the 
‘radical advocates’ rely on data-inspired speculation that is often de-contextualized and comes 
with little guidance as to how best to implement the policies and practices in diverse cultures 
and settings. At best, knowing what works (or may work) does little to guide those responsible 
for implementation in other, different contexts; as Dimmock and Tan (2015) argued, each 
system tends to follow its own path to success. 


Belief that educational challenges can be managed 

The second broad movement is the belief that educational problems and challenges can, 
first, be managed and, second, irrespective of culture and context, can be similarly managed. 
This naive belief in the decontextualized management of educational challenges raises the issue 
of the power and influence of relations between national governments and transnational 
agencies. Are national governments still de facto exercising sovereignty and jurisdiction over 
their schools, or are they increasingly following an international narrative of policies and 
practices espoused by transnational agencies? 


A starting point to address this question is the spread of international testing and national 
assessment. Assessment regimes are increasingly seen as governing school organization — both 
policies and practices. As Kamens and McNeely (2009) pointed out, the number of countries 
participating in international testing for learning in mathematics, science and reading has 
increased dramatically among both developed and developing countries. For example, the 
PISA is a triennial international survey that aims to evaluate education systems worldwide by 
testing the skills and knowledge of 15-year-old students. In 2015, over half a million students, 
representing 28 million 15-year-olds in 72 countries and economies, took the internationally 
agreed two-hour tests. Students were assessed in science, mathematics, reading, collaborative 
problem solving, and financial literacy. 

Kamens and McNeely (2014) made the following observations. First, even countries that 
score poorly in the early rounds of PISA tend to continue their involvement in subsequent 
three-yearly rounds of testing. Second, low-scoring countries that drop out often turn to 
international governmental organizations (IGOs) and non-government organizations (NGOs) 
to assist them in national assessments. These transnational organizations often mandate testing 
as an obligation in return for aid and assistance. National ministries then become compliant in 
imposing testing on their schools. In short, Kamens and McNeely (2014) argued that the 
dramatic growth of national and international testing is reflective of a world culture and polity, 
giving rise to a world educational ideology, with the hegemony of science (through causal 
relationships) as a mode of understanding. The central assumption is that societies, like 
organizations, can be successfully managed by following standardized policies to achieve 
important goals. In this environment, the role of international experts espousing models of best 
practice finds expression and application through networks of NGOs and nation states. And 
progress, it is believed, can be measured against national educational goals through assessment, 
thereby further informing policymaking. National government agendas and policy portfolios 
thus tend to be captured, steered, and vicariously controlled by agencies operating 
transnationally. 

In a more positive light, the agendas sometimes include more than reforming schools to 
produce high student test scores, thereby having positive outcomes on school organization. 
Among these other goals are equipping students with skills and knowledge for the twenty-first- 
century economies, hence improving employability, addressing world citizenship and human 
rights (every child has the right to an education), and stressing equality and democracy (Fiala 
2006). In some cases, national governments that are keen to reform their school systems — 
especially those in pluralistic political systems — may be willing adherents to this transnational 
agenda, since they see such external advocacy as legitimizing a national policy platform that 
may help overcome domestic political opposition to reform. 


Pursuit of transnational standards is assumed to generate excellence and quality 

Both trends discussed above — a belief in evidence-based policy and practice, and the 
notion that school systems and their problems are responsive to standardized management 
policies and practices to fit whatever new goals and expectations are set — have been the 
irrevocable outcomes of the growing influence of transnational agencies, and the apparent 
willingness of national governments to buy-in to their regimes. A superficial appraisal of this 
mantra might appear to have appeal — for example, evidence-based policy and practice has a 
sound ring about it. However, a deeper analysis exposes many worrying and questionable 
assumptions underlying this ideology. 

First, there is the problem of using the scores of 15-year-old students (as PISA does) in 
international tests in three main subjects, plus problem solving, as being indicative of the 
effectiveness of school systems. The assumption is made that higher test scores indicate 
effective structures, processes, and practices in school organization. Generalized claims are 


then made about evidence-based practice, which other systems are then encouraged to emulate. 
In some cases, the evidence contradicts the generalizations and prescriptions being advocated, 
as the following iteration between McKinsey & Company’s report (Barber & Mourshed, 2010) 
on the world’s best education systems and the OECD’s (2013) PISA report illustrates. 

In the McKinsey & Company typology, only Finland qualifies to be placed in the highest 
stage, while Singapore is classified as belonging to the ‘good to great’ stage. Singapore earns 
the status of a ‘sustained improver’ by virtue of its cumulative and consistent rises in student 
achievement spanning multiple data points (1983 to 2007) and subject areas (reading, 
mathematics, science). However, according to the PISA 2012 results, Shanghai eclipses 
Finland in terms of mathematics, reading and science, and the top seven places were, by 2012, 
occupied by East and South-east Asian countries, including Singapore, Hong Kong, Taiwan 
and Korea. The domination of Asian systems is noteworthy, and in just an abbreviated time 
(2009-2012) McKinsey & Company’s classification of Finland as the world’s only excellent 
system, seemed inappropriate if not misleading. What implications are to be drawn for national 
governments and schools who decided to emulate Finland after 2009? 

The allusion from McKinsey & Company, however, is that the Singapore education 
system exhibits most, if not all, of the developmental characteristics of other similarly 
improved systems in the same stage, and is predicted to manifest even those of Finland as it 
continues its improvement journey (in fact, by 2015, according to PISA test scores, Singapore 
was the first-ranked system in the world). These characteristics comprise, first, the expected 
professionalization of teachers and principals, and, second, the staged decentralization of 
decision-making from the center to school level. This ‘truism’ according to McKinsey & 
Company occurs invariably as follows: 

Systems on the poor to fair journey ... exercise tight, central 
control over teaching and learning processes in order to 
minimize the degree of variation between individual classes and 
across schools. In contrast, systems moving from good to great 
. only provide loose, central guidelines for teaching and 
learning processes, in order to encourage peer-led creativity and 
innovation inside schools, the core driver for raising 
performance at this stage. (Mourshed et al., 2010, p. 34) 


Further evidence of a generic correlation between high performance and the loosening of 
centralization is given by the PISA 2012 results (OECD, 2013), the report for which asserts 
that the ‘highest-performing school systems are those that allocate educational resources more 
equitably among advantaged and disadvantaged schools and that grant more autonomy over 
curricula and assessments to individual schools’ (OECD, 2013, p. 4). However, this correlation 
does not seem to hold for Singapore, as even the OECD’s own data reveals school autonomy 
to be less than the OECD average (Dimmock & Tan, 2015). 

Hence, some of the assumptions and generalizations advocating policy and practice for 
school organization are questionable, and in some cases, even misleading. Furthermore, they 
appear simplistic in attributing the success of student test scores principally to aspects of school 
organization per se. Little regard is paid to other factors that are acknowledged to influence 
student learning, such as broader sociocultural and political contexts of different societies, and 
their diversity. For example, even among the top Asian performers in PISA — Shanghai, 
Singapore, Hong Kong, Taiwan, Korea, Macao, and Japan — and the top European systems — 
Liechtenstein, Switzerland, Netherlands, Estonia and Finland — there is as much variation 
within each of the Asian and European clusters as there is between them, in terms of school 
organization and governance, and centralization and autonomy. It is hard to escape the 
conclusion that there are multiple pathways to becoming a top-performing system (Dimmock 


& Tan, 2015). Claims of generalized characteristics across all systems as they progress to the 
top are thus vulnerable to the criticism that they are reductionist and fail to take account of the 
unique complexities of culture and context that characterize each system in its development 
trajectory (Dimmock & Walker, 2005). 

Given this naive empiricism, it is important for scholars, policymakers and practitioners 
to seriously question simplistic assumptions based on incomplete or partial data that, for 
example, suggest that the pursuit of international educational standards leads to educational 
quality, and that school organizational factors are responsible for academic achievement in 
high-performing schools and school systems, without taking into account a more holistic 
perspective incorporating societal culture and family and home background (Dimmock & Tan, 
2015; Dimmock & Walker, 2005). 


Implications for reforming educational policy and practice in a transnational 
world 

Although previous sections of this chapter have highlighted many of the pitfalls 
underpinning transnational influences on policy and practice in relation to school organization, 
it is also important to recognize their positive contribution. Transnational agencies help to fill 
a void that existed previously in two respects. First, organizations such as the OECD have 
enabled international comparisons between student achievements in different systems. 
Previously, there were few if any ways of making valid comparisons in student attainment 
across different systems. Second, NGOs and IGOs have at least begun to tackle the growing 
global gaps in achievement between educational systems. Hitherto, support for developing 
nations’ education systems was left to missionaries and imperial powers with empires, many 
of which failed to take their responsibilities seriously. Latterly, as we have stated, while some 
national governments on some occasions may feel compelled to follow global trends, others at 
other times may be willing partners, using the transnational agencies to embolden their own 
reform efforts to change school organization. 

Many of the negative connotations and impacts resulting from transnational influences 
are not due to the work of the agencies per se; rather, they are due to the misuse and 
misinterpretation of the valuable data that are often generated, the naive empiricism that is 
reflected in over-generalized claims from the data, de-contextualized advocacy of new policy 
and practice, and the failure to give earnest consideration to implementation, leadership and 
management. As Cowen (2009) succinctly put it, in learning from transnational data and other 
systems, we need to understand better the concepts of transfer and context. And as Yore, 
Anderson, and Chiu (2010) concluded, both funding agencies with responsibilities for 
disseminating research and development results, and receiver nations interested in applying 
and implementing them, need to show a more refined understanding of values, cultures and 
contexts. Moreover, in a further assessment of the relative influence of transnational 
organizations, it is important not to lose sight of the major contributions still made by local and 
national bodies in the shaping and reforming of school organization. 

In charting the way forward, we propose the following directions for future research. 
First, researchers might investigate how national contextual factors could mediate or even 
moderate transnational influences on the way schools are organized. This research would 
enable us to ascertain how national factors might facilitate or mitigate transnational influences. 
Second, researchers could scrutinize the different nuanced ways in which national governments 
and schools exercise their roles and agency to fulfil their educational agenda considering 
exogenous transnational pressures in educational reform and change. This research would 
provide insights on how national and school-level actors make sense of and work toward 
achieving specific educational goals. A possible third trajectory for research would be to study 
the sustainability of educational reform and change emanating from, or implicating, 


transnational institutions, and the long-term effects of these influences on the quality of student 
learning thereof. This last research trajectory would determine the critical success factors 
needed for sustainable, effective transnational programs to improve education. 
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